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Having trouble getting that final paper started? Apparently, you 
aren't alone. 


THE BULWER-LYTTON FICTION CONTEST 


he Bulwer-Lytton Fiction Contest is an annual competi- 
as sponsored by San Jose State University and created 

by Scott Rice that challenges entrants to compose the 
opening sentence to the worst of all possible novels. The contest 
takes its name from Edward George Bulwer-Lytton,an industrious 
Victorian novelist whose “Paul Clifford” (1830) set the standard 
for pot-boiling openers: “It was a dark and stormy night; the rain 
fell in torrents except at occasional intervals, when it was checked 
by a violent gust of wind which swept up the streets (for it is in 
London that our scene lies), rattling along the housetops, and- 
fiercely agitating the scanty flame of the lamps that struggled 
against the darkness.” 


Here are some of the entries and winners from recent years. 


“Being turned into a cockroach was a shock of epic proportions, 
but at least Twinkies still tasted the same.” —Jeremy Rice, San 
Jose, CA 


“Sultry it was and humid, but no whisper of air caused the plump, 
laden spears of golden grain to nod their burdened heads as they 
unheedingly awaited the cyclic rape of their gleaming treasure, 
while overhead the burning orb of luminescence ascended its 
ever-upward path toward a sweltering celestial apex, for although 
itis not in Kansas that our story takes place, it looks godawful like 
it.”—Judy Frazier, Lathrop, MO, 1991 Winner 


“The hail pattered against the window like popcorn popping in a 
well-buttered saucepan; the lightning flashed like a lightbulb 
when the refrigerator door is opened; the thunder rumbled dis- 
tantly like a single, lonely chocolate bonbon rolling about in the 
cookie jar. All of these things kept Cherry awake as she tried to 
keep her mind off of her diet.” —Laurie M. Tossing, Mesa, AZ 


“Among us comedy writers, the pun is considered the lowest form 
of humor and a sure sign'of burnout, which is why when 1 tried to 
sneak one by, my associates had me committed to the Institute for 
Disturbed Comic Writers at Vail, Colorado. So 1 now know why 
they say “Use a pun, go to Vail!””—Robert M. Quan, San 
Francisco, CA 


“Although Sarah had an abnormal fear of mice, it did not keep her 
from eeking out a living at a local pet store.” —Richard W. 
O'Bryan, Perrysburg, OH 


“He died as he had lived, a dirt-poor but happy farmer, Mother 
Nature's caretaker in the heartland of America, and now as his 
son, Bud, listened to the reading of his father”s will, bequeathing 
his last earthly possession, a female sheep, he could hear his 
father's pun-loving voice resounding in the lawyer's reading of 
“This ewe's for Bud.””—Jack Markov, Philadelphia, PA 


“Gloria was a woman of violent contrasts: her navel — white, soft, 
and desirable, was an innie, while her car, black, swift, and pow- 
erful, was an Audi.”—Brian W. Holmes, San Jose, CA 
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“My left eye has been slowly shifting over to the right side of my 
face!” she floundered.”— Trevor Dennie, Gloversville, NY 


“Adam woke with a stitch in his side and a strange woman in his 
bed.”—Stephen P. Scheinberg, Wilmington, DE 


“Pondering her predicament, Susie Jo-Ellen could sense a solu- 
tion forming in the back of her mind, but getting it to the front of 
her mind was like the long, slow, twisting, tortuous journey of 
water through the corroded, mineral-encrusted, lime-laced West 
Texas water pipes, and like the water, when it finally got there, it 
was no good.” —Pam N. Shurley, San Angelo, TX 


“Mike Hardware was the kind of private eye who didn't know the 
meaning of the word “fear”, a man who could laugh in the face of 
danger and spit in the eye of death; in short, a moron with suici- 
dal tendencies.” — Eddie Lawhorn, Huntsville, AL 


“He was a man of principle with hair as orange as those soft 
spongy cones you see lined up on the highway just before a road 
worker sticks a stop sign out right in front of your car so a bull- 
dozer can cross the road at two miles per hour to totally screw up 
your whole day.” —June Obrochta, Pittsburg, CA 


“Something told Dorothy she was not in Kansas anymore; maybe 
it was the color of the sky, maybe it was the air around her, maybe 
it was the sign on the side of the road that said, “Welcome to 
Missouri.” —Kevin J. Day, Richmond Hts., MO 


“Hallowe*en's coming...Our story commences with an account of 
the ghoulish death of the Duke of Breathwaite which, although of 
little importance to the main events unfolding herein, establishes 
the atmosphere quite nicely.”—Michael Haynes, Lantz, Nova 
Scotia 


“The evilly gibbous moon shed its leering light upon the moor and 
the running figure of Ronald Brownley, who, with hands clutch- 
ing the forbidden amulet and ears filled with the hellish ululation 
of thousands of bounding, spectral hounds, realized that it had 
been he,and he alone, who*d cast the horribly portentous deciding 
vote against the town's leash law.—Joette M. Rozanski, Toledo, 
OH 


“It was at moments like this, with the snow drifting gently past the 
window on a crisp winter night as he sat in front of the crackling 
fire holding her hand and gazing into her eyes, that he often won- 
dered what had become of the rest of her.”—Peter Tilley, 
Englewood, CO 


“The first indication 1 had that things were not quite as they 
should be in my host's household was when IÍ noticed that his but- 
ler dragged his foot behind him...on a rope.”—Richard W. 
O'Bryan, Perrysburg,OH 


“The partially clouded moon rose like a half-eaten marshmallow 
over a weenie-roasted horizon, making the field of dead Girl 
Scouts look even more grim and foreboding, in spite of the unusu- 
al crispness of the air.” — Margaret Baker, Philadelphia, PA -; 
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Learning from our mistakes...our 
apologies to Dr. Donald Boisvert for 
misspelling his name in the last 
issue. | can assure you, Ronald, tha 
it won't happen again. 
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Letter 
from the Editor 


hy did you decide to come to university? You 

will probably say you are here to acquire skills, 

get a good job and have a better future - all good 
reasons to get an education. But if you think about it, the 
underlying reason you came to university was to increase 
your knowledge of the world, yourself, and by extension, 
your choices in life. 


Without knowledge we can't know all the choices we have, so we 
choose from the ones we know. Without knowledge we don't under- 
stand context; we don't understand why this event, that ruling, or this 
decision is important; we don't have the ability to make reasoned and 
informed choices in our lives, so we go with what we have. Finally, we 
have no frame of reference so we are less likely to make the critical 
judgements we should be making about our lives, society and the 
world. 


photograph by Donald Boisvert 


Knowledge is power! That is the theme of this issue, yet if you look through the pages you won't find much that 
explicitly talks about either knowledge or power. You won't find articles on how to bluff at poker, profit from 
downsizing or rule the world. Instead, there are a number of articles that we hope will give you two things that 
are a vital part of a real education: the tools to help you succeed and the opportunity to acquire the knowledge, 
about yourself and the world, which is at the heart of a university education and so necessary for making 
informed choices about your life. 


You will find articles on new programmes in Engineering and Computer Science, opportunities for Fine Arts stu- 
dents to exhibit their work, and resources (we call them tools) on everything from finding a mentor to choosing 
the career that suits your skills, abilities and interests. There is even a new column for international students. 
There are also articles on studying in the real world, looking for work on-line, finding well being through med- 
itation, making wise health care decisions, and learning from your mistakes. 


Finally, there is an abridged list of books banned throughout history. What has that got to do with knowledge, 
power and choice you ask? Plenty. We have included this list to give you a historical perspective on the value 
of knowledge and what people have done throughout history to keep that knowledge, choice and power in their 
own hands. It serves as a good reminder that throughout history, knowledge was power. This list has been 
abridged because the original would have filled the whole magazine. Book banning is a controversial subject, 
but you need to know that it happens, think about why and then come to your own conclusions about if or when 
it is ever justified. And lest you think that book banning is ancient history or that Canada is less likely than other 
Ed y to ban books, think again. There are over 500 books or magazines currently banned or restricted in 
anada. 


I hope you enjoy this issue. If you have any comments or suggestions, please email me at: 
bridge Walcor.concordia.ca 


Jocelyne Cottier 


exams that loom ahead in April, you owe your teachers a 


DES the fact that you may be dreading those final 
great big “Thank you” for tests and exams because they 


allow you to learn what you don't know. You may think that tests 
are designed to show what you do know. Well, that's partly true, 
and what your grade reflects. But more important to the learning 
process is that tests allow you to find out what you don't know, to 
see your mistakes and profit from them. So if you had a midterm 
or in-class quiz where you really bombed, don't hide it away 
in the bottom of your drawer or say “forget it.” 
Instead, go over your test or exam, ana- 
lyze your mistakes, and learn o + ¿ P 
from the experience. ya e ñ et 5 
yo W Go Over your Test 
Make every test a learning experience by spending 
time after the test has been marked going over the test ques- 
tions and your answers. If the teacher returns your test to you, 
this is easy to do. However, if the teacher does NOT return your 
test or gives it to you only briefly in class for a quick glance and 
then collects it again, you need to take further action. Go to see 
the teacher during office hours and ask to look over your test and 
a copy of the test questions, if you don't have one. Even when 
teachers are not prepared to let you keep your test, they are usu- 
ally quite willing for you to sit in their office and check out your 
answers. 
Analyze your Mistakes 
When you go over your test or exam, analyze both your content 
errors and your process mistakes. In analyzing the content of your 
answers, you want to know where and why you failed to learn 
something that you were tested on. In analyzing your test-taking 
process, you need to determine where you knew the information 


or procedure but lost marks for the way you answered the ques- 
tion or dealt with the test as a whole. 


Content analysis: When you discover a question that you could- 
n't answer or where your answer was incomplete because you just 
hadn't learned that material, try to figure out why you didn't learn 
it. Presuming that you spent enough time studying, how could 
you have known to learn this? What clues did the teacher give in 
class lectures? (Did you miss some lectures?) Is there anything in 
the course outline to indicate this was an important theme or 
course component? How does the textbook indicate that this is an 
important detail? Checking out these cues and reflecting on the 
teacher's style in setting test questions should help you study 
smarter for your next test or exam. Remember that a basic princi- 
ple of learning is to select the most important ideas to learn. 
Analyzing what the teacher puts on a test is one way of improv- 
ing your ability to select information for the next test. 


Process Analysis: If your analysis tells you that you learned the 
required information or procedures and still didn't get a good 
mark on the test, then try to figure out what went wrong with your 
test-taking process. Did you lose marks in problem solving for a 
lot of “silly” errors like miscalculations or forgetting to write in 
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the units with your final answer? Did you lose marks 
on an essay question for poor organization and 

not really answering the question? Did Y 

you misread directions and Y : 
answer too few questions? 

Or did you run out t Q or 


of time 
pow Learning 
ni a from your 
Ú Mistakes 


on Tests and Exams 
by Mary O”Malley 
because you spent too long on any one question or section of the 


exam? It's important to find out where you went wrong so you 
can avoid making the same mistake on the next test. 


If you don't understand why a particular answer is wrong or why 
you lost marks, that's a good question for your teacher. 
Make an appointment to see the prof and ask 
for help. Make sure you clarify that you are 


not complaining about the way the test 
was graded or looking for more 
marks on this test, but just try- ing to find 
out what you should have said 


or done to answer 
questions so you can 
do better on the 
next test. Keep 
asking questions 
until you feel 
that you really 
understand 

where you went 
wrong. If your difficulty was in answering an essay question, you 
might want to ask the teacher if you could write out a new answer 
to the question and get some feedback to make sure that you can 
handle that kind of question on future tests. 


Mary O”Malley 


Learn What you Didn*t Know 


Of course the last step is to make sure that you learn the material 
that you didn't know for this particular test and that you improve 
your process for studying and/or test taking. If you want help with 
these last two, make an appointment with a Learning and Study 
Skills Specialist at Counselling and Development. We can show 
you strategies for studying smart and being a smart test-taker. 


So as you approach your final exams, spend some time looking 
over your midterm tests and class quizzes, especially if you did- 
n't do as well as you wanted to, so that you can learn from your 
mistakes. This can translate into success on your finals and real 
benefits from your low grade! 

Mary O'Malley, Learning and Study Skills Specialist 

Student Learning Services 

Counselling and Development 

SGW: 838-3545 LOY: 848-3555 
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the media of stories about health care and the 

health care system. How many times have 
we read or heard about people waiting for 
hours in hospital emergency rooms or 
having to wait months to see specialists 
or to obtain treatment? Nurse and 
physician organizations often talk 
about the lack of health care dollars 
and the shortage of professionals. It's 
enough to make us think that the 
health care system is falling apart. 


| t seems that a not a day goes by without mention in 


The truth is, though, that the Canadian 
health care system is one of the best 
health care delivery sytems in the world. It 
is viewed by many as a model to emulate. But 
no health care system is perfect and this is where 
the individual users of the system can make a differ- 

ence. Besides advocating for change, everyone could ben- 

efit becoming a better health care consumer. So what does this 
mean? In short, it means learning more about how this valuable 
system works and how to use it wisely. 


Knowing when to use and when not to use 


One of the main reasons for long waiting lines and crowded clin- 
incs and emergency rooms is that many people visit health care 
professionals for problems that they can treat at home such as a 
cold, the flu or gastroenteritis (the stomach flu). Before deciding 
to make a trip to your doctor”s office or the emergency room you 
could benefit by asking yourself if you could treat your problem 
at home. 


You may be saying to yourself, “I'm not a doctor or a nurse, how 
am I supposed to know what to do?” Our advice is that you invest 
in a good health care book and refer to it in situations where you 
need medical advice. Take some time and go to Chapters on St. 
Catherines and Stanley and head downstairs to peruse the books 
in the health section. Flip through a few books and choose one 
that is comprehensive, is easy to read and understand, offers prac- 
tical solutions, comes from a reliable source, is resonably priced 
and is recent. A few suggestions are: “Before You Call the 
Doctor” by Dr. Hillary Jones, “Family First-Aid Handbook” edit- 
ed by T. Mitchell M.D., “Taking Care: Self care for 100 common 
symptoms and 20 long-term ailments” by Michael Jacobs, M.D. 
and “The Complete Canadian Health Guide” edited by June 
Engel M.D. 


As a student of Concordia you can call Health Services at 848- 
3565 or 848-3575 for health information, Monday to Friday 
between 9am and Spm. At Health Services we also have a set of 
pamphlets on treating common illnesses that include information 
about when it is necessary to see a nurse or physician. Drop by 
and pick them up for reference. In Quebec you can also call your 
local CLSC if you are not sure if you should treat at home or see 
a health care professional. Again, you would probably be better 
off consulting a good health care book first because the phone 
lines for this service can be tied up. Look up your local CLSC's 
number in the Yellow Pages of the phone book under “CLSC” or 
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call information (for some reason the phone numbers 
of CLSC*s are not well publicized). 


Getting the most from health care 
professionals 


Being a skilled health care consumer 
doesn't mean that you will never have 
to visit a doctor”s office, a clinic or an 
emergency room. In cases when you 
see a health care professional here 
are some suggestions which can help 
make the best of it. 


+ Schedule an appointment for a time 
when you won't be rushed. 


+ Be prepared for your visit 
Write down the symptoms you have 
been experiencing. Describe them. When did they 
start? What relieves them? What intensifies them? Do you 
feel they are associated with anything else going on in your 
life? Write down the names of medication you have been 
using, any doctors you have seen recently and questions you 

wish to ask. 


+ Take notes 
This can help you remember all that happened in the visit. To 
supplement your note taking, ask if there is any written mate- 
rial that you can take away with you. 


+ Mention your main concern first and prepare to discuss only 
one or two issues 


+ Make sure you understand the health care professional and that 
they understand you too. 
If the health care professional mentions something that is not 
clear , don't be shy to ask them to repeat it or to state it in sim- 
pler terms. 


+ Bring someone else if you feel it will help 


+ Get information on medications and treatments 
Before you take any medications or undergo a treatment, make 
sure you know what it is for. Is it to take care of the symptoms 
or to cure the problem? What are the possible side effects or 
risks? 


+ Be clear about what is expected for follow-up 
Often a health care professional suggests a regimen to follow 
for your ailment. Write down what the sequence of that regi- 
men is and under what circumstances you should return (i.e.if 
the pain doesn't decrease in 5 days). 


Health care is a very personal issue. Nobody knows you better 
than yourself. Therefore, it is important to become a knowl- 
edgable user of the health care system as well as an expert in your 
own personal health. Where health is concerned knowledge can 
truly translate into personal power. $ 
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* a 
Why you Should Consider E 
an Arts and Science Degree A 
by Matt Santateresa 
sn't money everything? Joy, peace of mind, BMWs, and on 
and on? Possessions and by strong implication, a good job, you to 
will be the source of your happiness and success in the new excel o n 
millennium, yes? But wait, let's back up your 700-series Beamer! YOU :QWA, and to 
You need an education and a good one to be able to get that good make your own con- 
tributions to knowledge, 


job and afford all your dreams, but what kind of education? 


Consider this: society. 


community and 


- A liberal education is not about getting a smattering of cours- 
es to obtain enough credits for a degree. It is about purpose 
and choosing courses that enable you to understand, establish 
and use those critical skills that will dispose you toward being 
an active and contributing citizen in the community and in 
society. And that is a success in anyone's book! 


A liberal education allows you to learn how to learn, a valu- 
able tool in this nanosecond-paced and ever changing work 
environment. It allows you to understand methods, principles, 
theories and ways of achieving knowledge that are proper to 
different disciplines. For instance, law and medicine both 
require a BA or BSc degree as a foundation for further study. 
An arts and science degree can be the first step to a profes- 
sional degree, but it can also give you something just as 
important: an inquisitiveness and willingness to encounter 
other cultural and artistic realms, all with the view of evolving 
your own decision-making capacities to the level of principled 
integrity. You see, an Arts degree is about giving you the ways 


Okay, so I've convinced you that a liberal education will open 
your mind, but an open mind doesn't put gas in the Beamer. If 
you're still not convinced a liberal education will lead to success; 
read on! I just finished checking out a website that had no fewer 
than 80 pages on careers related to different BA and BSc degrees. 
(http://www.uncwil.edu/stuaff/career/environment.htm). 


I challenge you to sit down 
and consider in what field 
your talents are best suited, 
in what discipline you think 


This is no surprise to those of us who work in education. 
Concordia's Alumni is chock full of successful grads with Arts 
degrees! There are literally thousands of careers out there for Arts 
and Science grads, but which one is for you? 


Ask any successful individual, to be a success you have to know 
what you want. Knowledge can provide the tools to success, 
however, you have to know what kind of knowledge you want 
and what kind of knowledge suits your interests and abilities, not 
to mention your learning style (to find out this information, you 
can contact the University's Counselling and Development 
Office. They are very approachable and exceedingly helpful; Hall 
Building Rm. 440, 848-3545). You need knowledge to achieve 
your goals, and without goals you're, well...nowhere. Sort of 
like sitting in a library with very easy access to knowledge but 
no goal, no reason, no motivation to find out anything; no reason 
to search book titles or read, so you sit and hum listening to the 
neat echo! Cool, right? Well not if you really want to be a success 
and have a BMW 740i sitting in the driveway of your half-mil 
bungalow”! 


you could contribute the 
most to your community 
and society as a whole. 


and means to develop the skills you need to make intelligent 
decisions about your life and living! 


A liberal education is in fact a liberating education. From 
whom or what? From your professors, from a naive accep- 
tance of authority, from a dependence on professors so that 
they no longer stand as symbols of infallibility beyond your 
capacity to challenge, question and dissent. But, you know 


it d d ider in what field your 
what? That's exactly what profs want you to do! They want ER PO CD A y 


continued on page 8 
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talents are best suited, in what discipline you think you could 
contribute the most to your community and society as a whole. 
But hey, don't do this in a vacuum floating around in zero gravi- 
ty, ask your friendly neighbourhood career counsellor or advi- 
sor. (see above) They can help you through these crucial 
steps. My humble suggestion: follow your capabilities 
and interests, not the latest hot trend. In other words - do 
what you love. I can't think of a better place to find out 
what that is than in Arts and Science. 


Concordia's Faculty of Arts and Science can provide you 
with the tools, the library space, reflection space, lab 
space, green space, cyberspace, in short the knowledge- 
space to enable you to work, study, discuss and connect with 
other students and professors. The great thing about an Arts and 
Science degree is that it allows you, and 1 can't put it any other 
way, “slack and reflect” time. What I mean by “slack and reflect' 
is simply letting you, the student, have the time to reflect and 
think about what you know and what you”ve learned, what inter- 
ests you, excites you and motivates you. Concordia's Arts and 


Science programs allow you the necessary time and space to gain 
that knowledge. It provides you with a cooperative environment 
where faculty and students can meet face to face and have mean- 
ingful discussions on philosophical ideas, or what went wrong 
with the experiments, or everyone”s favourite topic, the weather. 
The wealth of courses and programs will introduce you a world 
of knowledge and possibilities and in the process you”ll 
become more knowledgable, not just about the world, 
but about yourself. 


Wang Yang Ming said it best in 1498, “Knowledge is the 
beginning of practice. Doing is the completion of know- 
ing”. So join the Faculty of Arts and Science, come and 
use our space and make yourself a future! The programs 
in the Faculty of Arts and Science can bring you the suc- 
cess of knowledge, self-knowledge and with the decision- 
making skills you”ve mastered in Arts and Science, there could be 
that Beamer 740i, sitting sharp and shiny in the driveway of your 
S00K home! 
Matt Santateresa is an advisor in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. — 


AFuture 
AFTER YOUR 


Studies 


by Karla Kaminski 


arkets are volatile, businesses are 
M ruthless, recruiting is competitive, 

and downsizing is rampant. These 
aren't stable times, so any kind of invest- 
ment better be worth your time and money. 
Hence, Concordia's slogan, a “real educa- 
tion for the real world,” affirms that the 
work and cash you put into your academic 
years should be as important as your plans 
for your future career. Nevertheless, the 
future scenario for a graduate may be dis- 
couraging. Some unjustly resign them- 
selves to a future as an overqualified, 
underpaid burger-flipper or cashier. 


Instead, making the right choices from the 
very beginning, having a plan that con- 
cords your academic career with your 
future professional one and choosing the 
program that's right for you will help steer 
you in the right direction. 


In general, the majority of students at 
Concordia decide to opt for a degree in the 
faculty of Arts £ Science, and with good 


reason. The programmes in this depart- 
ment emphasize an interdisciplinary learn- 
ing experience. In other words, the varied 
skills and knowledge attained with an 
“Arts $ Science” programme provides 
you with the flexibility of choosing among 
any number of different career paths. 


Backing this up is the fact that most 
Canadian businesses appreciate new 
employees with a liberal arts degree 
(according to a study done by the 
University and College  Placement 
Association of Canada). These graduates 
are sought after because they possess an 
education with a broad range of skills. 
They absorb new developments in busi- 
ness quickly and can tackle a variety of 
situations. 


Nonetheless, success still requires plan- 
ning and direction.  Concordia's 
Counselling and Development services are 
devoted to offering all students aid on all 
levels: personal, academic, or career. You 
can visit a counsellor for an individual 
meeting, or attend one of their varied 
workshops. Examples of benefits include 
developing self-esteem through  coun- 
selling, improving study techniques, and 
learning how to write great résumés. 


One branch of  Counselling and 
Development is CAPS, the Career and 
Placement Service, an in-house employ- 
ment resource centre for  Concordians. 
(See the article on CAPS elsewhere in this 
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issue.) In addition to job boards, the 
service also organizes career fairs during 
the semester. They bring together a collec- 
tion of businesses interested in recruiting 
graduates on campus. Recently they 
arranged an Arts 8 Science Career Fair 
that gathered such potential employers as 
the Editors Association of Canada, Future 
Electronics and Stats Canada. 


Finally, another helpful resource is the 
Mentor Program set up by the Concordia 
University Alumni Association. (See the 
article on Mentoring in this issue.) 


success requires planning 
and direction 


All of these programmes are dedicated to 
helping you focus and find a direction, 
which is better done sooner in order to 
make the most of your time and money. 
Furthermore, just as planning for your pro- 
fessional career is integral to your studies, 
learning will always be necessary once 
you are in the workforce. Make learning a 
life-long activity by refreshing your skills 
and keeping tabs on new developments in 
your field. After all, keeping in step with 
the times is what getting a “real” education 
is all about. 


To reach the services mentioned above: 
Counselling and Development Services, 
848-3545 (SGW) or 848-3555 (Loyola) 
CAPS 848-7345 (SGW) 

Mentor Program 848-3825 


Clusters 


by Parisa Mansouri 


elcome to a whole new world. 
You've enrolled in a major. 
You're pretty sure you know 


what you're doing, or then again, maybe 
you have no clue. No matter what your 
position is on that issue, there are prereq- 
uisites you need in order to graduate. 


However, Arts and Science students are 
also required to take 24 credits outside 
their discipline. How do you choose what 
to take? So many choices ...a poli sci 
class one semester ...a sociology class the 
next...how about a language course? 


Basically, the Undergraduate Class 


Schedule is your oyster. Pick and chose as 
you please and take what interests you the 
most. But if 1 may, there's something 1 
would like to suggest before you start 
calling CARL. You may think that it's 
great to be able to chose from so many 
different classes, but there's a smarter 
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way to handle those extra credits. Instead 
of trying a variety of courses, how about 
trying a package of them? 


They are called Interdisciplinary Clusters. 
The concept is specific to Concordia 
and allows students to concentrate on 
a given theme. The package is made up 
of elective courses from which students 
are required to take 15 to 18 credits. The 
clusters covera range of topics varying 
from environmental, to political, to 
cultural studies. 


Any student can enroll in a cluster at any 
point in their programme; clusters are 
even open to independent students. You 
can find detailed descriptions on available 
clusters in the 1998-1999 Undergraduate 
Class Schedule. Pick something that inter- 
ests you; a topic that will complement 
your major or one that will give you expo- 
sure to new issues and ideas. Your next 
step is to see your departmental/pro- 
gramme adviser in order to get registered. 


Once you're enrolled you will simply 


chose your electives from the courses 
your package specifies. Do remember that 
you are required to take 24 credits outside 
your discipline and that clusters do not 
account for more than 18 (15 for certain 
clusters); that leaves room for 6 credits 
you can still take from other disciplines of 
your choice. No more uncertainty over 
what to chose next! 


It is important to note that a cluster is not 
the same as a minor. Clusters allow you to 
concentrate on a specific topic while a 
minor requires you to be enrolled in a spe- 
cific programme. (Have a look at the 
1998-1999 Undergraduate Calendar, 
pages 270-273 for more information on 
the differences.) Once enrolled in a clus- 
ter, a notation will appear on you tran- 
script along with the name of your chosen 
cluster. So whether you just want to learn 
something new or just need to organize 
those extra credits, clusters are the defi- 
nite way to go. For more information on 
Interdisciplinary Clusters you can call 
(514) 848-8713 or email: 
asregQalcor.concordia.ca — 


A career counselling process usually takes 4 sessions. Students 
are encouraged to take the Strong Interest Inventory test and dis- 
cuss career possibilities with trained professionals. 


o you're in University. Like many Arts and Sciences majors, 
you're not quite sure where all this studying's going to take 
you. What do you do with a B.A. in Exercise Science and 
that minor in Women's studies? If you don't know the answer, 
don't worry. You are not alone. But if you're willing to give it a 
try, the folks at Career and Placement Services (C.A.P.S.) can 
help you find the answer. 


“The first step is self-assessment,” says André Gagnon, coordi- 
nator for CAPS. “We get to figure out who you are and what it is 
you want to do in life.” 


A self assessment test asks questions like: Who's in control of my 
life?, What personal interests do I have ? What are my strengths 
and my weaknesses? These questions may seem easy , but are in 
fact pretty tricky. 


“Some people are scared of self -assessment,” says Gagnon. 
“They don't know what they're going to find and they don't 
know how to deal with it.” 
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The process helps participants define who they are on the inside. 
In turn, the information they find out helps them figure out how 
to use this info to find a career path that suits them best. 


In addition to print documentation, a CAPS computer lab lets stu- 
dents access CD-roms like Job Futures, which provides a wide 
variety of occupational information. A CD-rom called College 
Source offers catalogues for U.S. Colleges that may be searched 
by programme, region, or the cost of tuition. CAPS information 
specialists can even help you job hunt on the net. 


“The key to a successful employment situation after graduation is 
to have a realistic career goal and the skills and knowledge to 
reach it,” says Gagnon. But don't be afraid to aim high. Gagnon 
estimates that most people aim too low because they don't want 
to be disappointed. 


continued on p. 10 
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Mentors 


by Josephine E. Sciortino 


program for the kind of job you're looking for. You may 

just want some feedback from someone who is actually 
living and working the life you want and working in the job 
you're looking for. 


Ys might be asking yourself if you are in the right field or 


You don't have to look very far for some help. The 
Concordia University Alumni Association has 
an answer for you. 


They offer a Mentor Program, where 
Concordia alumni provide some advice 
and help for students. The program is 
already eight years old and has been 
attracting alumni from various disci- 
plines and occupations, ranging from 
people in software development to 
acting to small business management. 
Some other areas are translation, phar- 
maceuticals, marketing, human 
resources, telecommunications and adult 
education...to name just a few. 


This service is NOT a place to look for jobs. 
You can visit the Career Placement Office 
for that. You could look up the word “mentor” in the dictionary 

and come up with a definition, such as “a wise and trusted teacher 
or guide.” Or, you can experience the benefits of a mentor for 
yourself. A mentor can help you focus your career goals and pro- 
vide you with concrete tools and advice to help you attain those 


Reluctant Mentor, Dr. Donald Boisvert 
and Commerce student, Tae Hyun An 


goals. With a mentor, you can explore the possible career options 
within your job interest. 


You can learn about your dream job through books and pam- 
phlets, but with mentors you can learn from their hands-on expe- 
riences. A unique thing about these mentors is that they come 
from Concordia. They walked the same halls you now walk and 
went through the same confusion that you may be going through 
right now. 


University is the place to learn about the real world. The program 

can introduce you to Concordia alumni (so you know 

that for starters, they are friendly) who are will- 

ing to help you with your career and to give 

you some advice about the future of your 
particular industry. 


I took advantage of this opportunity 
and had a mentor. 1 met with him and 
I was given a very realistic look at 
the job market in my field of com- 
munications. Essentially, he provid- 
ed me with a link to the real world, 
and a face that 1 could relate to. The 
mentor program was designed for stu- 
dents. It is an extremely useful service 
and unfortunately, not one that many 
students use. 


To be smart, you need to use the tools that 
Concordia offers. This program is one of the 

tools you should not be without. Drop by the Alumni office 
in Room BC-101 and fill out a form outlining your interests and 
other pertinent information. You can be sure to be matched up 
with someone in the “real world” who can give you some real 
advice about setting realistic career goals. — 
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The people at CAPS estimate that the job market requires 10 to 
15 career changes in a lifetime, so career planning is a crucial, on- 
going process. Your best bet is to start early. 


One of the most common problems CAPS runs into are students 
who wait too long before consulting. “It's like trying to eat an 
elephant with a knife and a fork. People get pressured by their 
environment because of the cost of studying and they panic.” A 
good time to start the process is at | 
the beginning of the second year. 


When all the preparation is done, 
there are still some skills no one 
should be without. Make sure you 
have good computer skills. CAPS 
advises that graduates know a 
word processor, a spreadsheet 
and database. You should also 
brush up on your Spanish. | 


_Gagnon says three languages is quickly becoming an employ- 


ment norm. o 


“Employers are looking for are people who can communicate 
ideas clearly and who have good self-management skills,” he 
says. o : 


So what are you waiting for? 


For more information on CAPS drop by H-440 in the Hall 
Building and pick up a copy of “Career Options.” You can also 
call CAPS at 848-7345 or find them on the net at 
http://cdev.concordia.ca/CnD/careerservices/CAPS/capsframe. 
html. e 


All consultation is absolutely confidential but a small fee is 
charged to offset the cost of test materials. 


Good luck! + 
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gineering 
mputer Science 


offered in these 
programs was 
Fortran. 


Undergraduate 
Curriculum Modified 

to Better Meet the Needs 
of Industry 


Information technology component added to Building, Civil, 
Electrical, Computer and Mechanical Engineering programs. 


According to Dr. 
Terry  Fancott, 
Associate Dean 
in charge of 
undergraduate 
programs and stu- 
dent affairs, the 
B eginning in September 1999, students will notice signifi- | increase in IT cours- 


by Michael Lennane 


cant changes to most of the Faculty's undergraduate | es stems directly 
from changing indus- 
try needs. “Increasing 
As of next year the standard curriculum for building, civil, com- | the IT component and 
puter, electrical and mechanical engineering will contain a strong | modernizing existing 
Information Technology (IT) component to better prepare gradu- | courses is a reflection of 
ates for the demands of the new millennium. the direction in which industry is moving. Students will graduate 
with greater programming knowledge, making them more mar- 
A three-course component has or will be built into existing pro- | ketable in today”s highly competitive job market which is placing 
grams. This includes the addition of programming in C++, object- | more and more emphasis on Information Technology.” 

oriented software development, as well as application packages 
and programming specific to each Department. 


programs. 


Co-op student feedback and Faculty administration visits with 
Industry proved instrumental in identifying the need for this 
Electrical and Computer Engineering have combined both Java | upgrade. Students will experience this change upon immediate 
and C++ to meet their specific needs while Mechanical has suc- | entry to the program. 
cessfully integrated the proposed components into 
their new curriculum. both civil and | “The philosophy is to train students early and have them use their 
Building are currently in the planning | new skills throughout the program,” explains Fancott. “This fol- 
process with regards to this integra- | lows the rudimentary design of an engineering principle: begin 
tion. Previously the only software | with theory, followed by practice and then application of this 
course practice in mainstream applications courses.” 


In addition to an emphasis on IT education, curriculum changes 
are also stressing design experience. To this end, Building, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering programs have added capstone 
design projects to their existing course content. 


During their final year, students will be responsible for the suc- 
cessful completion of a large-scale design project using all the 
training and knowledge acquired throughout the program. 


Both these added skills will help generate a broader base of expe- 
rience fore engineering graduates which, ultimately, will translate 
to greater success in the work force. — 
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nes Siqueira, a Master's of Applied Science student in 

Building Engineering and Management has won the 1998 

International Student Paper Award from the Project 
Management Institute?s Educational Foundation. The Award was 
announced at the Institute's 29th annual seminar, held in Long 
Beach, california, attended by more than 2,000 members. 


Siqueira is a native of Brazil, and comes from a family of engi- 
neers. She studied to be an architect and practiced her profession 
for seven years in Brazil, doing design and construction manage- 
ment, however, she began to feel the need for another degree, 
which led her to Montreal and Concordia's unique program in 
Building Engineering. 


Her paper is titled “Automated Cost Estimating System Using 
Neural Networks,” and was supervised by Dr. Osama Moselhi, 
Chair of the Department. 

The two proceeding articles and accompanying photographs provided 
by the Engineering and Computer Science Faculty Magazine. 


(left to right) Graduate Student Ines Siqueira and Dr. Osama Moselhi 
honoured by Project Management Institute's Educational Foundation. 


HARASSMENT, 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT, 
DISCRIMINATION, 
THREATS 


If you believe that you have been harassed, sexually harassed or discriminated against on campus, or if 
someone has threatened you, consult the Advisor on Rights and Responsibilities. Consultations are com- 
pletely confidential —the Advisor will help you to explore your options and make an informed decision 
about how the problem might be resolved. Don't wait until a situation is really serious before getting advice. 


You can also obtain information and advice about off-campus problems, such as harassment at work, stalk- 
ing or date rape. For the complete text of the Code of Rights and Responsibilities, see your Undergraduate 
Calendar, pages 70-78. 


For an appointment, call 848-4857, or send an e-mail message to 
spilhasOvax2.concordia.ca 

Sally Spilhaus, Advisor, Rights and Responsibilities 

Concordia University 

1455, de Maisonneuve West 

Montreal (QC) 

H3G 1M8 

tel: (514) 848-4857, fax: (514) 848-4515 
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Update 


Fine ARTS 


submitted by Kathleen Perry 


n 1994 the Faculty of Fine Arts received a donation 
form the Sandy Mills Estate to begin annually 
acquiring student art works. 


G.H. Stanley (Sandy) Mills had been a lecturer in 
Canadian History at Concordia—then “Sir George 
Williams” —during the early 1950s. Mills, an occa- 
sional writer on travel, history and biography, pub- 
lished a book on the Kirke Brothers who, one hundred 
and thirty years before Wolfe, in 1627 and 1628, with 
four merchant ships, won a sea battle against Admiral 
De Roquefont's fleet of fifteen and thus captured 
Quebec for the English for the first time. (It was later 
given back by King Charles as part of a dowry). This 
book received some acclaim and was reprinted in 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


During the late 40s, after a stint in the Canadian Navy 
on the West Coast, Mills went to Oxford for a year - 
Merton College - and found a talent for act- 
ing but not academic stud- 
ies. This lead to a 
withdrawal of 
support by his 
father. Later 
he became a 
w a rm 
friend, 
biogra- 
pher 
and confi- 
dant of Lord 
Beaverbrook and of Sir 
Winston and Lady Churchill. 


Mills gave generously with awards and bursaries to 
support education, recognizing talent and enthusiasm 
as much as academic prowess, especially in writing, 
teaching, and music, as well as to the handicapped and 
needy. 


Stanley Mills died in February 1993 of cancer at the 
age of 70. 


Every spring, notices are sent throughout the Faculty 
encouraging students to submit their art works for con- 
sideration. For most students that means submitting a 
work to the jury for the Undergraduate Exhibition held 
every June at the Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
in the McConnell Building. Other students such as 
gradate students can make a separate application, usu- 
ally accompanied with slides of their work. The Mills 
Jury also encourages applications from the Mel 
Hoppenheim School of Cinema and each year attends 
a screening of student films. Performing art students 
usually submit an audio or video tape of their work. 


During the summer, the Mills Jury, composed of Peter 
White from the Mills Estate, Kathleen Perry, Associate 
Dean, Resources and Development, and student repre- 
sentatives have the arduous task of choosing the win- 
ners. One of the major thoughts behind the bequest 
was to encourage young artists and this is always one 
of the committee?s major objectives. 


In the four years of its existence the committee has 
purchased about six works a year and they range in 
size from a huge triptych of eighteen feet by six feet to 
four by six inches. The collection now includes paint- 
ings, photographs, installations, films, prints, music 
and dance. Some of the works are now on display in 
parts of the University, working also as a mini art 
bank. 


Each year, the new selections are exhibited in the 
Foyer Gallery of the Visual Arts Building, 1395 René 
Lévesque West. Why not come and see them and find 
out a little about what is happening the Faculty of Fine 
Arts? Our student-run space, the VAV gallery, is adja- 
cent to the Foyer and exhibitions there change weekly. 
There is always something to see! 
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ing but looking for summer employment or part-time 
work? Here are a few tips for doing some job hunting 
online. Phrases bolded in Part A refer to sections in Part B. 


ús raduating this spring and looking for a job? Not graduat- 


A. Five Ways To Use the Internet for Job Hunting 


According to Richard Bolles (What Color is Your Parachute: Net 
Guide at http://www.tenspeedpress.com/parachute/front.htm), 
there are five ways the Internet is useful for a job hunter: 


1. To find job ads 
. To post your resume 
. To get some career counseling or job-hunting help 


Puy wn 


. To network: make contacts with people who can help you find 
job information or get an interview 


un 


. To do research or find information about occupations, industry 
sectors, companies, and more. 


1. Finding Job Ads 
To find job listings on the Internet, look at: 


+ Websites specializing in job advertisements: general subject 
directories will link to job ads sites (look for subject cate- 
gories titled “Employment”, “Jobs”, “Career” or “Classified”). 

Some major job adver- 
tisement sites in Canada 
are the Human 

y Resources Development 

Canada site (http://jb- 
ge.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca), 
Career Mosaic Canada 
(http://canada.careermo- 
saic.com) and The 
. Monster Board Canada 
e : (http: //www.monster.ca). 


— - y 
Papa =/ +. Websites of profes- 
Marlis Hubbard sional/trade  associa- 


tions: relevant job ads 


are often posted on their website. 


+ News sites: newspapers often give free online access to their 
classified ads 

+ Mailing lists (listservs): if you have access to email, subscribe 
to a few mailing lists (also called electronic forums) in your 
subject area; employers very often use this media to advertise 
an opening. 

+ Employment gateway sites also point to job ads sites. 


2. Posting your Resume 

Some sites, such as the National Graduate Register 
(http://ngr.schoolnet.ca) allow you to post your resume; employ- 
ers can search these sites when trying to fill a vacancy. Some sites 
will provide this service for free (like the National Graduate 
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Register), others will 
charge. To find resume 
posting sites, try: 

+ Subject directories 
such as Yahoo (look 
for categories titled 
“Employment,” 
“Jobs,” “Career” or 
“Classified”) 

. Professional/trade 
associations web- 
sites: some have a 
special section 


Self-portrait by Diane Sauvé. 
Editor's note: 

where you can post Diane is much shorter in real life 

your resume (can be restricted to members). 


+ Employment gateway sites also point to resume posting sites. 


3. Finding Career Counselling and Job Hunting Help 
There are several Career Counselling websites offering career 
counselling and job-hunting info. Examples are: 


+ Concordia Counselling and Development: http://cdev.concor- 
dia.ca/CnD/cndstart.html 


+ Sheridan College Career Centre: 
http://www.sheridanc.on.ca/career/page2.htm 


+ University of Waterloo Career Centre: 
http://www.adm.uwaterloo.ca/infocecs/CRC 


+ Job Futures (information on occupational groups): 
http://www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/JobFutures 


4. Networking 


Most jobs are not advertised therefore networking is very impor- 
tant! Tools for networking: 


» Professional/trade associations: their websites can include 
information about upcoming events and conferences, member- 
ship list or list of board members (contacts), professional mail- 
ing lists that you can subscribe to, etc. 


+ Mailing lists (listservs): subscribing to a few mailing lists in 
your subject area is a good way of getting to know names of 
people working in different organizations. 


5. Finding Information About Employers, Industry Sectors 


5.1 Finding information about a specific organization: 
If you are preparing for an interview or thinking of approaching 
an organization to get an interview, you probably want to know 
more about the organization: 


+ Consult their websites to see what they say about themselves. 
To find out the web address of a company/organization, search 
subject directories (enter the name of the organization in 
search window) or check online company directories. 
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+ Consult news sites or use search engines to find out what oth- 
ers say about them. 


5.2 Finding lists of organizations in a particular sector 
You might want to find a list of companies or organizations that 
you can approach for jobs; if so, you can: 

+ Use the Yahoo subject directory (US or Canadian) and look 
under “Business and Economy” then “Companies” or under 
relevant subject heading then “Organizations.” 


+ Use online company directories. 


53 Finding information about an industry sector 
Preparing for an interview or want to identify career opportuni- 
ties? In both cases, you will probably want get an overview of an 
industry/sector (news, trends, etc.). Consult: 

+ Industry information websites 


+ News sites: search news sites for information about a specific 
industry 

+ Mailing lists (listservs): subscribing to a few mailing lists in 
your subject area is a good way of keeping up with issues 
being discussed in the field. 


B.Websites by Type of Resource 


Gateway sites 
These sites link to all types of job hunting sites (job ads, resume 
posting, counselling, etc.) and provide help on topics such as 
preparing your resume, writing cover letters and preparing for 
interviews. 
+ Canada Work Infonet: 
http://www.workinfonet.ca 
+ Richard Bolles” counselling web page: 
http://www.tenspeedpress.com/parachute/parafram5.htm 
+ The Riley Guide: 
http://www.dbm.com/jobguide 


Subject Directories 

Subject directories are Internet search tools that allow for brows- 
ing web pages organized by subject categories. Some subject 
directories: 


+ Yahoo: http://www.yahoo.com 

+ Yahoo Canada: http://www.yahoo.ca 

» Toile du Quebec: http://www.toile.qc.ca 
+ Excite: http://www.excite.com 

+ Snap: http://www.snap.com 

Company Directories 


+» Company Directories (Industry Canada): 
http://strategis.ic.gc.ca (look under “Company Directories”) 


+  Hoover's Online: http://www.hoovers.com 
+ Companies Online: http://www.companiesonline.com 


Several company/organization directories are also available in the 
library in print and in electronic (database) format. 


Industry Information 
» Strategis (see section “Business Information by Sector”): 
http://strategis.ic.gc.ca 
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+ Hoover's Online (select “Industry Zone” from menu on the 
left): http://www.hoovers.com 


See also news sites for information about industry sectors from 
news sources. 


Professional/Trade Associations 
» Associations on the Net: http://www.ipl.org/ref/AON 


+ Gateway to Associations Online: 
http://www.asaenet.org/Gateway/OnlineAssocSlist.html 


» Scholarly Societies Project (international coverage): 
http://www.lib.uwaterloo.ca/society 


+ Yahoo (Select subject area then subsection “Organizations”): 
http://www.yahoo.com or http://www.yahoo.ca (Canada) 


» Toile du Québec (Select subject area then subsection 
“Associations”): http://www.toile.qc.ca 


To identify associations by subject/trade, see also the following 
print directories available in the libraries: Associations Canada; 
Associations Quebec; Encyclopedia of Associations (US). 


Mailing Lists: 

Each directory provides information on how to subscribe to mail- 

ing lists: 

» Directory of Scholarly and Professional E-Conferences: 
http://n2h2.com/KOVACS 


+ TILE.NET: http://tile.net/listserv 
+ Liszt, the mailing list directory: http://www.liszt.com 


News Sites: 
Go to http://juno.concordia.ca/services/readyref.html then select 
“Canadian News,” “American News” or “International News.” In 
each section, there is a link “Search for News: Indexes « 
Databases.” 


Concordia students also have access to many news and business 
databases in the libraries. Some of these databases can also be 
accessed from home. For information, ask at a Reference Desk or 
connect to: http://juno.concordia.ca/collections/cdroms.html. 


Need help? 

Come to our workshop on Job Hunting Online on Wednesday, 
April 14, 1999, from 10 to 12 in LB235 (Webster Library). 
Register at H-440. 


Happy Hunting! 


Diane Sauvé, Concordia Libraries 
Marlis Hubbard, Career Resource Centre -:x 


(from left to right) Anna Soule, Michael Cooper and Maureen Scully 
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International Students Office 


Study skills? Taking 


Congratulations 9 


HEAVEN” S 
: SAKE!) 
, : 1 
You've Survived Your First Year! |... cm, 
Are you ready for the next semester? international 


students who are 
in the same pro- 
gram. Drop by 


by Pat Hardt 


time away from home, first time cooking for yourself, the ISO for infor- 
first time maging your own finances, first time experi- mation about stu- 
encing winter. Plus, English may be your second lan- dent associations, 
guage, the teaching methods in the classroom here are clubs, or groups that 
totally different from where you went to school in your could help you. 
country, you didn't know anyone here when you arrived, [+ We might be able to put you in touch 
not to mention how homesick you were (although that's with other students from your country. Come on in. 
O eos Eden ends), and to top 11, Maybe you could use the services of a writing - assis- 
all off, you're worried about money because you spent 04 tant H-653, 848-351. Also free. 
oia lo iron da 00 ei mea + How about an inexpensive English language course? 
mt int Pa de male pa Did you know that the ISO organizes English conver- 
stuff, but 1”11 bet it hasn't been easy...and now you're alfa nd prentnciation groups? 


telling me you're thinking of adding some more courses ) 
+ Let your parents know what's happening —they won't 


(stress) in order to catch up? 
kill you— in fact they will be very supportive and sym- 
pathetic. (Don't forget you're their little baby —they 
don't want you to suffer—they do want you to do well.) 
4 + Rethink your crazy plan about taking on more courses. 
So gear: AS Planning a more balanced life will make you feel more 
+ Come to the ISO to discuss YOUR situation. We are in control of your destiny. Come talk to us. We CAN 
here to help. help you! 
+ Talk to your academic advisor. GOOD LUCK! 
» Goto Dept. of Counseling and Development, H440 and | Pat Hardt ¡is the Assistant Coordinator 
check out which workshops could be useful to you. | of the International Students Office, tel. 848-3516 sE 


| has been an exciting year; a year of firsts. The first 


In the above scenario, not all the variables may apply to 
you, but it's a pretty accurate picture for many first year 
international students. So, here are a few suggestions to 


editation is something we hear about a 

lot lately. If you don't meditate, 

you may wonder what it is. 
Meditation is, simply, the art of awak- 
ening. We live much of our lives in a 
state of “automatic pilot.” We walk 
around absorbed in thought, worrying 
about things we have to do, replay- 
ing tapes of past conversations, 
immersed in feelings, pleasant or 
unpleasant. In fact, we spend so 
much time preparing to live in the future and analyzing how 
we've lived in the past that we rarely are completely alive to the 
present. Meditation is a way to become more alive to our deepest 
self, alive to the others in our lives, and to experience our inter- 
connections with the whole human family and the living world of 
which we are a part. 


Daryl Lynn Ross 


If meditation is an art, like all arts it requires discipline, practice, 
persistence and the full, creative involvement of our whole being. 
In the practice of meditation we learn to pay full attention, but not 
to just one thing, like reading a book or even playing an instru- 
ment, although the integration and focus into which an artist 
enters during the act of creation is akin to meditation. We devel- 
Op the capacity to expand our awareness, and see our selves and 
our lives with clear eyes. 


The first thing we do in meditation is to stop running around. We 
sit down in a quiet place, or with a group of other meditators, in 
a posture that is erect, comfortable, stable and balanced. Become 
aware of your breathing, and focus on a place where you experi- 
ence the breath most distinctly. Let that place be the anchor 

for your attention. Let each breath bring a sense of 

calmness and ease. As you exhale, use the 

breath as a vehicle to let go of preoccupa- 
tions, anxieties, tensions or anything 
that takes your attention away from 
being fully present in this 
moment. Be aware of places of 

tension in the body: are you 
furrowing your brow? clench- 

ing your jaw? holding tight- 

ness in your throat or stom- 

ach? Breathe into those 

places, and let the tension go. 

Become aware of what arises 

in your mind, and without 

becoming immersed in the 

thoughts and feelings, acknowl- 

edge what they are and let them 

go, remaining attentive to your 
breathing. When you become dis- 
tracted, and your mind latches onto a 
thought or feeling and becomes engrossed 
in it, as soon as you notice you have lost 
awareness, return your mind to being attentive to 
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your breathing. Sit in this way, alert, aware, dignified, and fully 
present to yourself for five, ten, twenty minutes or as long as you 
decide. Observe your own mind with a spirit of acceptance and 
compassion, and an open-hearted attitude towards everything that 
arises. When you have finished, make a gesture of respect to your 
deepest Self, such as putting the palms together, and carry the 
mindfulness with you into your next activity. 


This mindfulness practice is best done in a quiet, undisturbed 
place, and practicing in a group setting can also be helpful. Once 
you have a sense of the method, you can bring it into any context, 
and practice conscious breathing at any time throughout the day. 
While waiting for the bus, before beginning studies in the library, 
before eating your lunch, you can take a few minutes to practice 
mindfulness. 


Here are a few suggestions to bring mindfulness into your daily 

life: 

1. Find two to ten minutes, several times each day to do nothing: 
just find a comfortable place to sit, and be with yourself. What 
are you feeling? Is anything disturbing you? Face your worries 
and concerns honestly, with a sense of confidence that you are 
fully alive and can deal with your work and problems one step 
at a time. 


2. Bring awareness to your body. When you are driving, are you 
gripping the steering wheel? When you sit and read are you 
slouching in a semi-alert position? 


3. Take time sometimes, when you are home, not to play the 
radio or TV, and just be aware of what you are doing, and your 
own mind. 


4. Before eating, really look at your food, and think about the dif- 

ferent places in the world it has come from, and the people 

who were involved in bringing it to you. Reflect on 

the issues of justice connected with the food 

we eat. Are people in developing coun- 

tries, or our own country, paid fairly 

for the work they do? Develop a 

heart of gratitude and a hunger for 
justice. 


S.When you are going to class- 
es or work, notice if you are 
rushing. Do you really need to 
rush? Take time to really 
notice the people around you. 
Cultivate an awareness of the 
common humanity you share 
with everyone around you. 


Are you interested in cultivat- 

ing mindfulness? Call me at 848- 

3585 for information on medita- 
tion groups on campus. 


by Daryl Lynn Ross, a Chaplain at Campus 
Ministry. 


ost people either study at 
home or in the library. If 
you are tired of being at 


home, the library is a great place to 
study; it's quiet, your research 
materials are close at hand and 
there are very few distractions. But 
what if you some distraction, dis- 
cussion or a demi-tasse - then 
where do you go? Concordia, 
being blessed with two separate 
campuses, offers many options that 
may not be as distraction free as 
the library, but are still conducive 
to studying, while accommodating 
an array of tastes and preferences. 


The Sir George Williams campus 
is situated right downtown in the 
heart of the city. For the academic 
seeking a place to go there are sev- 
eral options only minutes from the 
campus. There is the Delices Mont 
Blanc on the corner of Bishop and 
de Maisonneuve, which is quiet 
and offers an array of foods and 
drinks including coffee. If a more 
bustling atmosphere is what you're 
seeking, there are several trendy 
coffee houses within three blocks 
of the campus. These cafes are 
popular students hang-outs, serv- 
ing as study zones and social gath- 
ering places. These include Java U, 


one of which is actually in the University, Second Cup, Cafe 
Depot, and Espresso Zone. The Faubourg, which is on St. 
Catherine St., serves a multitude of people with shops, markets, 
and restaurants set up in a cafeteria-style setting. It is a big place, 
guaranteeing lots of room and seating for group meetings or for 
the solo student. 


For a more lively ambiance there are a variety of pubs and bars 
located within blocks of the university that are popular with stu- 
dents. Many of them are conducive to studying or group meet- 
ings. McKibbon's Pub on Bishop and Hurley's on Crescent are 
both Irish pubs that are quiet enough to read in or talk, and you 
can enjoy a pint of your preferred import on tap. Stogies is a cigar 
lounge on the corner of Crescent and de Maisonneuve that looks 
out over one of the busiest corners of Montreal, and the jazzy 
atmosphere is relaxing and funky. 


Without having to spend money, there are also other options 
around both campuses where people can sit and study or just 
gather to chat and relax. Loyola has a lot of green space around 
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all of the buildings that can be especially nice in the warmer 
months. As well, in the colder months of our lovely winters, there 
is a cafeteria in the library building and a lounge with tables and 
pool tables on the third floor of the CC building. There are also 
many empty classrooms and areas that have benches and chairs in 
each of the buildings at Loyola. 


At Sir George, there is a new park on the corner of Guy and de 
Maisonneuve that is great to study and relax on a beautiful day. 
Inside of the Hall Building there are areas on every floor with 
tables and chairs right in the middle of the action where you can 
see what's going on and crack a book. 


All in all, there are many options that can be considered besides 
the library to study, relax, or just chill out with friends, regardless 
of your budget. Though it must be said that the library facilities 
on each campus are amazing, libraries are not everybody”s cup of 
tea, so it's great to have so many other options so close to school. 


$ 
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regarded as classics. Here is an abridged time-line of book 


Sy of the most controversial books in history are now 
bannings and burnings. 


259-210 BCE: The Chinese emperor Shi Tuang Ti is said to have 
buried alive 460 Confucian scholars in order to control the writ- 
ing of history in his time. In 212 BCE, he burned all the books in 
his kingdom, retaining only a single copy of each for the Royal 
Library —and those were destroyed before his death. In that way, 
with all previous historical records destroyed, history could be 
said to begin with him, or so he thought. 


CE 8: The Roman poet Ovid was banished from Rome for writ- 
ing Ars Amatoria (The Art of Love). He died in exile in Greece 
eight years later. All Ovid's works were 
burned by Savonarola in Florence in 1497, 
and an English translation of Ars Amatoria 
was banned by U.S. Customs in 1928. 


35: The Roman emperor Caligula opposed 
the reading of The Odyssey by Homer, writ- 
ten more than 300 years before. He thought 
the epic poem was dangerous because it 
expressed the Greek ideas of freedom. 


640: The Caliph Omar burned the entire 
200,000 volumes in the library at 
Alexandria. In doing so he said: “If these writings of the Greeks 
agree with the Book of God they are useless and need not be pre- 
served; if they disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be 
destroyed.” In burning the books, the Caliph provided six 
months” fuel to warm the city?s baths. 


1525: Six thousand copies of William Tyndale's English transla- 
tion of the New Testament were printed in Cologne, Germany, 
and smuggled into England—and then burned by the English 
church. Church authorities were determined that the Bible would 
be available only in Latin. 


1597: The original version of Shakespeare's Richard II contained 
a scene in which the king was deposed from his throne. Queen 
Elizabeth I was so angry that she ordered the scene removed from 
all copies of the play. 


1614: Sir Walter Raleigh's book The History of the World was 
banned by King James I for “being too saucy in censuring 
princes.” 


1616-42: Galilieo's theories about the solar system and his sup- 
port of the discoveries of Copernicus were condemned by the 
Catholic Church. Under threat of torture, and sentenced to jail at 
the age of 70, the great scientist was forced to renounce what he 
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knew to be true. On his death, his widow agreed to destroy some 
of his manuscripts. 


1843: The English Parliament updated an act that made it com- 
pulsory for all plays to be performed in England to be submitted 
for approval to the Lord Chamberlain. Despite objections by such 
illustrious figures as George Bernard Shaw (in 1909), this power 
remained with the Lord Chamberlain until recent years. 


1859: Charles Darwin's Origin of Species was published, outlin- 
ing the theory of evolution. The book was banned from the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, where Darwin had been a student. 


In 1925, a law was passed in the state of Tennessee that the theo- 
ry of evolution could not be taught in schools. The law remained 
in force until 1967. The Origin of Species was banned in 
Yugoslavia in 1935, and in Greece in 1937. 


1864-1959: Victor Hugo's novel Les Misérables was placed on 
the Index Librorum. 


1929: Jack London's popular novel Call of the Wild was banned 
in Italy and Yugoslavia. In 1932, copies of this and several other 
books by London were burned by the Nazis in Germany. 


1929: The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle was banned in the Soviet Union, because of occultism. 


1933: A series of massive bonfires in Nazi 
Germany burned thousands of books writ- 
ten by many Jewish authors and some 
Communist ones. Included were the 
works of John Dos Passos, Albert Einstein, 
Sigmund Freud, Ernest Hemingway, 
Helen Keller, Lenin, Jack London, 
Thomas Mann, Karl Marx, Erich Maria 
Remarque, Upton Sinclair, Stalin, and 
Leon Trotsky. 


1959: After protests by the White Citizens” 
Council, The Rabbits* Wedding, a picture 
book for children, was put on the reserved shelf in Alabama pub- 
lic libraries because it was thought to promote racial integration. 


1970: White Niggers of America, a political tract about Quebec 
politics and society, was written by Pierre Valliéres while he was 
in jail. The book was confiscated when the writer was accused of 
sedition, and an edition published in France was not allowed into 
Canada. A U.S. edition was published in English in 1971. 


1974: The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence is a book about the 
CIA's dirty tricks and failures overseas and in the U.S. The 
authors, Victor Marchetti, a former senior analyst for the CIA, 
and John D. Marks, a former U.S. State Department official, were 
told by a U.S. court to submit their manuscript to the CIA before 
the book was published. The CIA demanded the removal of 339 
passages from the text, but eventually the publisher won the right 
to retain 171 of those in the first edition of the book. Continuing 
lawsuits attempting to overthrow the judgement resulted in 25 
more passages being released, but the most recent edition (1989) 
still showed blanks where some of the original passages remain 
censored. 

See: http:/linsight.mcmaster.ca/org/efc/pages/chronicle/chronicle.htmi. 

Thanks to The Book and Periodical Council for permission to use this 

list. Email them at: bkperWDinterlog.com. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


MENTOR PROGRAM 


Mentor: men-tor* men-to(a)rin. 1: a trusted counsellor or guide. 2: tutor, coach. 


In a competitive world, students need good advice. Who better to 
provide guidance on career goals or graduate studies than alumni— 
women and men who have made just those kinds of decisions? 


The Mentor Program matches students with alumni volunteers who, through their profes- 
sional and personal experience, can guide students on possible career options and give 
practical advice on the realties of the workplace. Mentors are asked to meet with their stu- 
dent(s) several times over the academic year. These one-on-one encounters enable the 
graduate to focus undivided attention on the student's particular area of interest. 


"It got me thinking very "l think ¡f students meet 
seriously about my their mentor(s) at the 
future, and, that my beginning of their stud- 
future starts right ies, they can use the 
now! practical advice given 
on what program to 
choose or what courses 
to take in order to find a 
job more easily." 


"My mentor has made 
me aware that | have 
to educate myself 
about the industry and 


| have taken steps "This is an excellent pro- 
towards that. gram, please keep it up!" 


For more information, contact: 
Maria Ponte 
Tel.: (514) 848-3825 
Fax: (514) 848-2826 
E-mail: mponte(Ocoral.concordia.ca 


00318760-93 
MONTREAL, C.V. 


